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This is a collection without peer in the world today. Previous private 
sales, previous auctions have scarcely made a dent in it. 10,000 fabu- 
lous items still remain to be sold by Gimbel Brothers at a fraction of 
their original cost. It took millions of dollars to assemble this collec- 
tion. It took a block-square warehouse to house it. It took 118 ency- 
clopedia-sized volumes to catalogue it. It took a great department 
store to have the courage to believe that such a collection could be 
sold “across the counter” to an art loving American public. 


Of course the fun of a sale like this (apart from the collection itself) 
is the thrill of getting a bargain. And bargains there are for museums, 
for libraries, for private collectors, for dealers, for galleries, for 
schools, for decorators, for people who are not actively collectors but 
lovers of beautiful things. Maybe you want a stained glass window 
for a church, maybe just a Staffordshire teapot for a corner cupboard. 
Whatever treasure you decide on will be worth many times the price 
that you pay. A document of authenticity will be issued to each pur- 
chaser by the Hammer Galleries, New York, under whose direction 
this sale and exhibition is taking place. 
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Partial List of Items 


TAPESTRIES 


Flemish, French, Gobelin, Paris, Royal Beauvais, Aubusson, 
Lille, Florentine, Nuremberg, Mortlake. 


PAINTINGS 


American, English, Chinese, Dutch, French. 
Italian Paintings and Frescoes. Flemish, Austrian, Spanish. 
Norwegian, Swiss, Peruvian Paintings, 
also Drawings, Engravings, Lithographs, Mezzotints, etc. 


FURNITURE 


Early American: Highboys, Chests, Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, 
Clocks, Tables, Desks. 

English: Tables, Beds, Chests, Cupboards, Buffets, Cabinets, 
Commodes, Bookcases, Chairs, Sofas, Mirrors, etc. 
Italian: Cassoni, Tables, Beds, Cabinets, Credenzas, Chairs, 
Benches, Stalls, Mirrors. 

French: Beds, Cabinets, Tables, Commodes, Mirrors, Chests, 
Cassoni, Church Stalls, Chairs, Cupboards, etc. 
Austrian, Flemish, Dutch, Miscellaneous Countries. 


SILVERWARE 
English, Austrian, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, French, etc. 


ART OBJECTS 


Dutch tile. Stoves from various countries. 
Lighting fixtures: Luster hangings, torcheres, candelabra, 
candlesticks, lamps, lusters, wall lights. 

Stone sculpture: Italian, Spanish, French, miscellaneous. 
Pewter. Egyptian antiquities. 

Ship models, figureheads, etc., and Americana. 
Clocks, barometers, spheres, sun dials. 

Wood sculpture: Austrian, Flemish, English, Spanish, French. 
Church objects: Altars, triptychs, reliquaries, plaques, 
stalls, etc. 

Andirons, fire tools, bed warmers, foot stoves, fire screens. 
Roman objects: Marbles, bronzes, classical objects. 
Greek objects: Marbles, bronzes, miscellaneous. 
Sculptures: Terra cotta, stucco, bisque, plaster, bronzes. 
Chinese, Irish, Peruvian, Indian objects. 

Austrian jugs, steins, frescoes, mirrors, boxes, locks, plates, 
plaques, jugs, mortars. 


POTTERY, CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
Liverpool, Sunderland, Lowestoft, Worcester, Spode, Leeds. 
Staffordshire: Pitchers, tea pots, coffee pots, tobies, dishes. 
French, American, Dutch. 

Chinese ware, Delft ware, Austrian glass. 

Glass: Bohemian, American, English, Venetian, Dutch, ete. 
Austrian ware: Krugs, jugs, chopes. 

Pottery: Peruvian, Egyptian, Persian, Central American. 
Hispano-Moresque, Spanish. 

The Peyta collection: Hispano-Moresque and Italian. 
Greek, Egyptian, Italian, Austrian, English, etc. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Guns, Pistols, Cannon, Arquebuses, Carbines, Muskets, Rifles, 
Daggers, Knives, Rapiers, Swords, Crossbows, Hafted Weapons. 
Suits and Partial Suits of Armor. 


BUILDINGS AND PARTS 
Monastery, Kiddel Hall, Castle Benavente—stone elements. 
Three French cloisters. Columns and capitals. 
Corbels, bosses, etc, 
Stone doorways, portals, gates. Doors. Windows, facades, 
grills, balconies. Staircases and appurtenances. 

Rooms and paneling—English, Gothic, XVI and XVII century. 
Paneled rooms—X VIII century, Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
Austrian, 

Ceilings: Spanish, Moorish, English, Austrian, miscellaneous. 
Lighting fixtures: chandeliers, lusterweibs, etc. 
Mantelpieces, chimneypieces: French, miscellaneous countries. 
Door knockers, stone-work, wood-work, etc. (wallpaper). 
Buildings and parts removed from the 
W. R. Hearst Sands Point, L. 1., residence. 


STAINED GLASS 
French, Austrian, Flemish, Swiss, Dutch, Swedish, Tyrolean, 
English, Spanish, American, miscellaneous. 
MISCELLANEOUS HANGINGS 
English, French, Austrian, Italian, Spanish, Oriental, 
American, etc. 


JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS STONES 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 


French, Italian, Oriental, American and miscellaneous countries. 


RUGS, MATS AND CARPETS 


Spanish, Moorish, Oriental, American and miscellaneous 
countries, 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Historical autographs, original manuscripts, and first editions. 
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DEGREES OF DELIBERATE DISTORTION HELPING TO CREATE THE ILLUSION OF MOVEMENT MARK 
THE OBJECTIVE AND THE STYLE OF TWENTIETH CENTURY PAINTING IN CLASSICS BY TWO OF 
ITS LEADING MASTERS: MATISSE’S “LA DANSE,” 1910 (ABOVE) AND PICASSO'S “BATHERS,” 1923 
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341 Documents of Modern 
Art: TheChryslerCollection 


BY ALFRED M 


HE time has come, we can say with our 
T od friend the Walrus, to speak of many 
things about modern art—for it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the year just ended is one of 
those memorable terminal dates in history which 
mark off periods in painting as well as in politics. 
lo speak, for one thing, of drawing up a balance- 
sheet on the creative accomplishment of the first 
four decades of the twentieth century until the 
moment that incisively marks the end of one 
era of life and, for better or for worse, the be- 
ginning of another—though the reader need not 
fear that such a full audit is going to be pre- 
sented here. That will have to be done, though 
on a more suitable and more spacious occasion 
One long step toward it, however, and an essen- 
tial one, is to define the pattern of what we have 
called modern art, to trace a formal morphology 
of the expression of our time. We cannot, of 
course, hope to do this in the long perspective 
and consequent proportion that are the privileges 
of historians long after the fact; but we aim not 
at a final accounting, merely at a trial balance 
It is not too early to set up the graphs, to watch 
the rise and fall of what afterward can be seen 
as the inevitable cycles of life-history. 
That opportunity is offered at this appropriate 
moment as, in fact, it has not been offered be- 
fore, in the first full view of Mr. Walter P 


Chrysler, Jr.’s collection of painting and sculp- 
ture, which makes its first public appearance in 
entirety this month at the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts in Richmond and, subsequently, be- 


ginning early in 


March, at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 


The Chrysler Collection not 
only comprises 341 works of art—with about a 
dozen exceptions, all of the twentieth century— 
but also, for the purposes of our trial balance, 
represents the taste of an individual—an item 
which must figure largely if we hope for a cor- 
rect result. 

Yet statistical and clinical function alone 
would give arid pleasure indeed from visual 
experience, even though mathematics and psycho- 
analysis have played an important role in mod- 
ern art. The documentary value of this host of 
evidence of modern painters and sculptors is 
more than historical and didactic in a collective 
sense, it is bound to be individualistic, full of 
unique assertions and frequent contradictions- 
finally proving, as one might as well admit, that 
all generalities on art inevitably end in para- 
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doxes. To avoid, on that score, any more con- 
fusion than necessary, the lessons of the art in 
the Chrysler Collection have been subdivided 
in the following pages as factually and chrono- 
logically as their own exceptions permit, and it 
is to this arrangement by classification that the 
seeker after a trial balance must be referred. 

Meanwhile, the secondary title given to this 
exhibition, “Expressionism from 1600 to the 
Present Day,” outlines its program as well as 
can be demonstrated by a term that, at various 
times and even now, means different things to 
different people. In its best modern sense, 
“Expressionism” means the dynamic art form 
which succeeded Impressionism, replaced the 
latter's static and chiefly unemotional nature 
with movement both physical and emotional, 
that tendency, in fact, accelerating with increas- 
ing volatility right up to our own day. Expres- 
sionism, however, existed before our time, in 
fact well before it—and it is with these early 
forms of it, in El Greco and Goya, in Chardin 
and Daumier, in the unacademic but artistically 
honest “primitives” of earlier America and 
aboriginal Africa, that the Chrysler Collection 
begins its exciting display which is for the most 
part concerned with the vital art of our own day. 

Expressionism, in other words, is not to be 
taken merely as the label of a particular direc- 
tion of art, but as the generic name of the style 
of a whole period. “It is not by accident,” said 
Egon Friedell, “that Expressionism is the con- 
temporary of the cinema, aviation, chemical 
warfare and radium (of which one may say that 
it is perpetual motion actualized).” If that is 
true, and it surely seems to be, the art of the 
twentieth century has not only been closely 
affiliated with contemporary life but it has also 
been prophetic of its always increasing violence 
and complexity, eventually even of its will to 
suicide that is being proven today with such fatal 
veracity. 

At all events, the pictures and plastic works 
in the Chrysler Collection represent the high 
average of achievement of their scope, and if 
they do not always give immediate joy, the 
spectator must remember that great art has 
moments of not always apprehensible comedy 
and tragedy. The philosophy of the man who 
gathered these objects, apart from the theme 
of the whole, is, briefly summed up and without 

(Continued on page 24) 


The still-life as an object-lesson in the evolution of 
modern painting: The eighteenth century French ra- 
tionalization from the Netherlandish formula in 
CHARDIN’S LES PRUNES (above); and the descent 
of the idea to the Impressionist era in MANET’S 
STILL-LIFE, ca. 1880 (below). 


The painters of our time find various directions in 
which simultaneously to codify and give movement to 
the static nature-morte: /UAN GRIS’ ABSTRACTION 
of 1017 (below) follows the principle of Synthetic 
Cubism, while BRAQUE’S LA NAPPE ROSE (above) 
is more naturalistic in its substitution of curves for 
angles and its domination by color. 


Exalted finally into amorphous 
design in MIRO’S otherwise un- 
identified PEINTURE of 1036 
(left), the still-life nevertheless 
maintains its continuous tradi- 
tion of pure pattern for the sake 
of the picture instead of the 
object. 





THE SOURCES: MODERN 
ART FROM 1600 TO 1875 


a te er 


The prototypes of the twentieth century in the Chrysler Collection are by men who bave 
been greatly admired by modern painters in whose work their concepts and styles are 
reflected in many direct and subtle ways. Particularly influential were the two Spaniards 
herein illustrated on their countrymen working in Paris in the early 1900s. Dating from 
about 1600, the ST. THOMAS by EL GRECO (top) is by an artist whose canvases, 
“rediscovered” in the latter part of the nineteenth century, were copied by the young 
Cézanne—who was in his turn to become, posthumously, the “founder” of Cubism—and 
by the young Picasso upon whom they left their impress. GOYA’S LA MARQUESA 
DE CABALLERO, painted in 1807 (above) represents not only a direct, silhouetted 
type of portraiture still popular, but reveals an original draftsman whose forceful and 
satirical comments and keen perception have modern parallels in Picasso and Rouault. 
From the later nineteenth century, the HEAD OF A MAN by DAUMIER (right) shows 
the brisk, certain brushwork which this great political cartoonist employed in bis paint- 
ings in oils. On the other hand, CEZANNE’S likeness of MME. CEZANNE, 1872-77 
(above, right) is static and analyzed with painstaking care. Though it dates from the 
period when Impressionism was at its height, the Cézanne portrait shows his interest 
in essential form which was at the base of his influence upon succeeding generations. 
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Represe nting tie Impressionist school against wbicl much of the product 


, 
of th 


the early 1000s, so well illustrated in the Chrysler Collection, was a 
violent reaction, are a group of paintings by masters who either belonged 
to the movement or whose work sometimes falls within its bounds. W hile 
he avoided exhibiting in common with other Impressionists, MANET was 
keenly interested in their experiments of painting en plein air and im 
their studies of the disintegration of color im sunlight, an interest which 
resulted in such a capturing of the illusion of the out-of-doors as the 
RIDER, 1867 (above, left). When GAUGUIN painted the FARM IN 
BRITTANY in 1886 (below) he bad not yet sampled the blazing colors 
of the South Seas, and was stylistically still an Impressionist, working 
under the influence of Pissarro and Van Gogh. This was before he evolved, 
in Tahiti, the almost symbolical timeless interpretation of nature which 


LODERNS OF 
YESTERDAY: 
PRIMITIVES 
IMPRESSION- 
ISTS: 1867-95 


was his contribution to the reaction against the recording of momentary 
effects cherished by the Impressionists. Unadulterated Impressionism at tts 
best, the result of scientific experiments in combination with infallible 
artistic endowment, is found in the shimmering, evanescent DANSEUSE 
AUX BOUQUETS, viewed at a “camera angle” by DEGAS between 18090 
and 1895 (illustrated on the cover). Belonging to a different world geo- 
graphically and spiritually is another nineteenth century expression, that 
in the LANDSCAPE WITH A CHILD by an ANONYMOUS AMERI- 
CAN PRIMITIVE (above, right). Unhampered by any ideology and 
probably free from the influence of any tutorship or discipline, its unknown 
author, painting perhaps on the banks of the Hudson, has composed a 
charming and strangely moving picture reminiscent in many of its details of 


the style of that famous French primitivist, Henri (Le Douanier) Rousseau 





BIRTH OF 
TIWENTIETH 
CEALURYI 
PAINTING: 
PARIS, OLD 
oe YOUNG, 
699-1906 


The state of painting at the turn of the century 
is illustrated in these canvases by men who were 
to become the leaders of today's all-important 
school of Paris. TOULOUSE-LAUT REC died in 
tgo1, but his oil sketch of MISS DOLLY, made 
in 1800 (above, left) typical of his masterly ren- 
derings of characters in the cafés which he 
ed—Miss Dolly was a barmaid at 

Le Havre—is a fine example of the 

greatly affected Picasso in his early years in Paris 
The Lautrecian idiom appears, for example, in a 
watercolor design for a poster, JARDIN DE 
PARIS, made by PICASSO im 1001-02 (left) 
Picasso, however, did not settle permanently in 
Paris until 1904, and many of the important 
works of his Greco-tinged “blue” period, such as 
the WOMEN AT A BAR of 1002 (below) were 
actually painted at Barcelona. Far removed in 
content from the café and circus inspired subject 
matter of Lautrec and Picasso which are some- 
times gay, sometimes laden with Weltschmerz 
are the bitterly tragic, handsomely painted can- 


vases by ROUAULT who, even when he is not 
painting specifically religious themes, is deeply 


concerned with moral values. His HEAD OF 
CHRIST Of; 1005 (above, center) ts a decade 
later than the great CALVARY whitch is also in- 
cluded in the exhibition. Profoundly personal and 
religious, it is the compellingly sincere and sombre 
expression of an artist whose tmdividuality and 
forcefulness have put him in a class by himself 
Stylistically retrospective is the HEAD OF A 
WOMAN by HENRI-MATISSE (above, right) 
for, though it is dated 10906, the year after the 
“Fauves” or “Wild Men’ so christened at 
the Salon d'Automne by the critic, Louis Vaux- 
celles, who applied the term to Rouault, Derain, 
Vlaminck, Matisse, Manguin, Marquet and others, 
and though it was painted at a time when Matisse 
was working on some of his most extravagantly 
doctrinaire compositions, this portrait suggests 
more Matisse’s earlier devotion to Cézanne than 
his espousal of the Fauvist theory that paintings 


19 
should be a purely aesthe. ¢ expression in pattern 





YOUNG REBELS OF THE EARLY CENTURY: 1904-13 


Painted during the decade 1004-13 by artists who were all in their twenties, the land- 
scapes on this page nevertheless represent styles which encompass a much broader 
period. Seurat’s Pointillisme of the 188os is still visible, though greatly modified, in 
the VIEW OF LONDON, 1004, by the versatile DERAIN (above, left) and in 
BRAQUE’S calm THE PORT of about the same year (left). Braque, however, at 
the time, was much more consistent in his application of this system of juxtaposed 
dots of color than was Derain. The years 1008 and 1000 saw the birth of the 
first phase of Cubism—the so called “Analytical Cubism’—led by such artists 
as Picasso, Braque and Léger. LEGER’S THE BRIDGE of 1008 (below, left) 
is, according to the artist's statement, his first Cubist painting. Definitely Cubist 
also 1s BRAQUE’S THE LIGHTHOUSE, 


1009 (above, right) though tn this 
case the basi 


outlines of the subject which is analyzed are much more clearly 
suggested. The sharp stylistic contrast between the two Braque paintings, so 
similar in theme, reveals the strong influence of intellectually evolved theories in this 
very active decade, and the rapidity and completeness with which the artists, living 
in a closely knit group of painters, writers and aestheticians in Paris, adapted their 
art to the ever changing vogue. Born in Greece of Italian parents, CHIRICO came 
to Paris in 1911, and bis LE VOYAGE EMOUVANT of 1013 (below, right), 
esoteric and enigmatic, recalls the arcades of Italian city architecture, painted im 
very much the same manner which be employs today by an artist who early 
introduced into his pictures such super-real suggestion as appear here. The Sur- 
realists, whom he anticipated, first hailed Chirico their leader, but at a later time 
they renounced him for more Freudian practitioners of erotic dream-images. 





CUBIST & 


ilmost every vear of the decade before 1014 saw the fruitio 
a brand new direction for painting. Though each had 
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characteristics, there are few paintings which do not reflect the influence 


exerted by two or more of these aesthetic points of view. Thus, in 
Picasso’s great DEMOISELLES D'AVIGNON of 1006-07, belonging to the 
Museum of Modern Art, can be seen traces of Greco and of Cézanne 
as well as the emergent impact of African Negro sculpture and the 
germs of Cubism. Painted some months later, PICASSO'S GRANDE 
DANSEUSE D'AVIGNON (above, left) shows more completely the 
derivation from such African products as the GABUN BRASS 
SCULPTURE (above, center), a metal covered wooden grave image of 
a type which, perhaps first admired in Paris by Vlaminck and Derain 
(they both claim to have “discovered” African art about 1904), assiduously 
collected by Matisse and possibly “discovered” independently by Picasso, 
greatly affected the latter artist's work for several years. But the begin- 
nings of Cubism are certainly to be seen in the work of Picasso's Negro 
period, and early in 1009 he forsook the red-brown tonality found in them 
and began a series of sepia-greenish paintings in which he made more 
progress toward the evolution of Analytical Cubism. The PICASSO 
WOMAN WITH PEARS (above. right), sometimes dated 10908, some- 
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times 1900, clearly shows the breaking up of natural forms into supposedly 
Cézanne-inspired cubes. But the Spaniard did not foster Cubism alone 
Braque worked in close collaboration with him contributing materially 
not only to the stylistic development but to the philosophy of Cubism 
as well. Although the imprint of the personality of each artist may 
stoutly distinguish the product of one from that of the other, they were 
so close at times that twenty years later the painters themselves were in 
some cases not sure of the authorship of certain of the compositions. The 
BRAQUE WOMAN WITH A MANDOLIN, toro (below, left) and the 
PICASSO DRESSING TABLE (below, center) illustrate the similarities, 
though the abstraction of the Picasso is perhaps further advanced in thts 
instance since both woman and instrument can be distinguished in the 
Braque. The raison d'étre of these disciplined experiments 1s given m 
certain of Braque’'s statements, for example that “the aim of painting is 
not to reconstruct an anecdotal fact but to constitute a pictorial fact.” 
Cubism went through many phases and did not at all occupy the exclu- 
sive attention of its creators who painted abstractions only part of the 
time. After a few years Synthetic Cubism supplanted the Analytical and 
still later textural effects became the chief concern. The CUBIST ABSTRAC- 
TION by PICASSO (below, right) 1021, represents this later development. 





THE PIANO LESSON, 1916, by MATISSE 
right) shows an artist who remained well on 
the outskirts of the Cubist movement. Like 
is fellows, Matisse had no desire to record 
mere anecdotes, be wished to simplify paint- 
ing and he created a definite type of abstrac- 
tion without ever destroying the basic nat- 
uralistic image. His field of experimentation 
lay in other directions, and he borrowed much 
from the decorative elements and the flat two 
dimensional composition and brilliant color- 
ing of Persian painting in miniatures and on 
pottery of which he first became aware when 
they were displayed in the important Mo- 
hammedan Exhibition at Paris in 1903. 
About 1915 and 1016 he painted several im- 
pressively large, simple and handsome semi- 
abstractions such as this one which, while 
they employ the decorative arabesque of 
Islamic art are not, as are Mohammedan 
works and his own later product, surcharged 
with many complicated and contrasting pat- 
terns. About 1915 PICASSO began to make a 
series Of realistic portrait drawings in the 
classical manner of Ingres as a sort of side 
line to bis Cubism, and he was at that period 
the author of a series of ballet décors for 
the Diaghilev troupe. In this connection he 
went to Italy in 1017 and it may have been 
at that time that he was inspired by the art 
of ancient Rome to create such heroic Neo- 
Classical compositions as the TWO SEATED 
WOMEN, 1020 (below, right). Superficially 
similar because it depicts big, cylindrical wo- 
men, 1s the LEGER COMPOSITION WITH 
FIGURES 1031 (below, left). Basically, how- 


the differences outweight the similarities. 
1s early as 1921 in the LUNCHEON 1m the 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
Léger employed such figures. But whereas the 
Picasso work ts basically human, the Léger, 
on the contrary, represents a reduction of all 
lements to purely mechanical terms. He ap- 
pears to use the human form as he would any 
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manimate or abstract shape. This manner ap- 
to still-life 1s found in his Purist ab- 
tion illustrated on page 16. 


1916-31: THE CLASSICAL 
REDIRECTION OF PAINTING 





THE INDIVIDUALIST 


PAINTERS IN POST- 


WAR 


YEARS: 1921-26 


Parisian painting during the decade following the war was almost as 
protean as it was in the decade preceding. JOAN MIRO, best known for 
his spontaneous, highly individual and humorous brightly colored com- 
positions which are claimed by the Surrealists, did not exhibit until 1021 
His SELF-PORTRAIT ( 


early more or less 


ibove, right) was painted in 1917 and shows hts 
manner, ROUAULT has retained throughout 


viduality and aloofness from current trends 


the century the 
which marked his earlier work, and for this reason his pati are not 
easily dated or classified. The NUDE (above, left), glowingly painted im 
oils on wood, was done about 1026. Surrealism and abstraction in the mid- 

in the WOMAN WITH CUBISTIC TOYS 69 
CHIRICO, 1025 (below and in the ACCORDION, 1026, by LEGER 
(below, right). The Chirico presents metaphysical and pseudo-sctentific 


erpoflf > > , m0) 
twenties are ound 


elements against his ever present nostalgic backgrounds of Italian archi- 
tecture. [he Léger, again a mechanical abstraction but this time of inani- 
mate elements, shows the influence of the technological doctrine of Purism 
developed between 1016 and 1020 by Ogenfant and the architect-painter, 


Jeanneret (Le Corbusier) 
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NEW FORMS UP TO THE 
TIME OF THE NEW WAR: 1930-1939 


During the recent thirties, Braque and Picasso were still among the most 
active innovators, sometimes branching out into entirely new directions, 
sometimes reworking ideas U hr h they had det eloped two decades before. 
BRAQUE’S large PAINTER AND MODEL, completed in 1039 (above, 
right), treated in sensitive golden tones, restates, in more recognizable 
forms, the double exposure and the textural enrichment associated with 
Synthetic Cubism. With its picture within a picture, it is precious, semi- 
real and strongly decorative in character. For the all-over motif the artist 
has borrowed from the type of Islamic tile which fascinated Matisse years 
earlier. If Braque, essentially the painter, has tended throughout to retain 
the delicate and subtle palette which is bis autograph, the more restless 

who always has a new trick or recapitulation up bis sleeve, has 
as many color schemes as he has compositional idioms, and they range 
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the monochrome to the rainbow. The bitter, keen edged caricature of 
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his “bone period” of the end of the twenties is almost Rabelaisian in its in- 
tensity and its content. In such a work as PICASSO'S monumental BONE 
FORMS AGAINST THE SKY of 1930 (above, left) the motif 1s executed 
in a tan-grey against a cerulean background. An outgrowth of the emotional 
lament of the great GUERNICA mural commemorating the Spanish civil 
war in 1037—a composition whose burning pathos was stated in black and 
white because its subject was too intense to stand the purples and acid 
greens of the original sketches—is such a half-human by PICASSO as the 
MAN WITH AN ALL DAY SUCKER, 1038 (below, right) painted in 
oil on paper. Another facet of the same period is found in the series to 
which belongs THE ROOSTER (below, left) which screams in line and 
color its rather unpleasant undertone of pathological imputation—especially 
when these furious cocks are brought into relationship with human figures 
as they often are in Picasso's most recent pictures. 
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The three small bronzes il'us- 
trated on this page (the larg- 
est 1s but twenty-one inches 
high) show how the role of 
sculptor was assumed by 
three leading painters active 
in this century. PICASSO'S 
CUBIST HEAD, 1000 
(above, left) is, of course, a 
realization in the round of 
the exact degree of Analyti- 
cal Cubism found in_ the 
WOMAN WITH PEARS 
illustrated on page 14. The 
MOTHER AND CHILD 
by RENOIR (right) is lifted 
directly from his paintings, 
and is endowed with all their 
qualities of rounded, fluid 
mass. Made in 10916, it was 
cast about 1925. But if both 
of these sculptures are reit- 
erations of paintings, MA- 
TISSE’S humorously carica- 
tured CROUCHING WO- 
MAN, sor (left) is quite 
another matter; for an art- 
ist who paints almost strict- 
ly in two dimensions, sculp- 
ture is no mere bhandmaiden 
to painting. 
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Two distinct and important 
trends in twentieth century 
sculpture are represented 
here in the work of the Ger- 
man Lehmbruck and of the 
French Despiau. LEHM- 
BRUCK’S cast stone 
KNEELING GIRL of ror 
(left), seventy inches high, 
is a monument of grace and 
the expression of a poetic 
innovator who, though he 
was early under the influence 
of Maillol, finally adopted a 
Gothic attenuation in _ bis 
delicate, truly beautiful cre- 
ations which always remain 
on the correct side of senti- 
mentality. DESPIAU’S orig- 
inal plaster cast of a por- 
trait. sketch,, JACQUOT, 
1017 (above) 1s representa- 
tive of the imposing sim- 
plicity and grasp of essen- 
tials which characterizes the 
work of this artist who, 
starting as a pupil of Rodin, 
rebelled against the aca- 
demic trend without adopt- 
ing any “isms,” by abstract- 
ing the total form yet 
phrasing :t within the full 
tones that give to all great 
sculpture an atmosphere of 
plastic seriousness and age- 
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MONET’S GARDEN AND HIS 
FINAL, COLORFUL WORK 


ONET died in 1926, an old man in his 
eighties. Since he spent so much time in 


his garden at Giverny across the Oise from Ver- 
non, hedged in from the curious, for his last 
twenty years, we are apt to consider his work 
mostly as that of the painter of the creamy and 
slightly cloying Nympbéas. Certainly pond-lilies 
and various decorative floral arcades of his gar- 
den dominate it. Yet in the exhibition of “Le /Jar- 
din de Claude Monet” now at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries there are two surprising canvases, dated 
igt8, which are more unlike Monet than any- 
thing else he ever painted. Their slashing stroke, 
their bold colors, were the result of his obsession 
over the physics of light, and of his rapidly de- 
veloping cataracts. He painted then in a fever 
occasioned by his approaching blindness. Seeing 
the canvas but fitfully, he nevertheless surprised 
his friend and frequent visitor Clemenceau as 
well as himself.““You are socompletely a painter,” 
said Clemenceau, according to George Slocombe, 
“that you have succeeded in completing, with a 
deficient vision, the harmonies which your full 
vision saw.” “It is an accident,” the painter said. 
“But an accident,” retorted Clemenceau, “which 
didn’t happen to poor Turner.” 

When one can lay one’s hands upon Monets 
of this 1918 date, it is immediately apparent that 
after 1916 he had a totally different style. Too 
often we think of this painter as cemented in one 
style, that of the Nympbéas series of 1906-1908. 
But you will find at this show that the two paint- 
ings in question, Saule pleurcur and Coin du 
bassin aux nympbhéas, are handled with the im- 
pasto and the fluidity of a Soutine. The former 
is literally encrusted with animated paint and 
cluttered with detail. The latter, more filled with 
color, has much of the iridescence of the early 
Renoir, but, like the Saule pleureur, is bold and 
brilliant with impasto 

His coming blindness may account for this sea- 
change in Monet’s work. Down there in the 
studio which he had built in his water-garden in 
1916, queer things like these paintings came to 
birth. But the French nation to which he gave 
the whole series in incredibly the richer. J. Ww.L. 


THE LANDSCAPE LYRICS BY 
MAXWELL SIMPSON 


. THE Artists Gallery Maxwell Stewart 
A Simpson is showing his work in a solo 
group for the first time in eight years. Nearly all 
of the paintings here are landscapes, in which 
delicacy of color and a lyrical mood are gen- 
erally more important than the design as a 
whole. Spring Landscape and Two Trees have a 
firmer structural basis than the others, and they 
leave a more definite impression on the observer. 
Two Women by the Sea is the only painting of 
figures in this group, and one is struck by the 
confident execution of these nudes when com- 
pared to the rather vaporous feeling of the small 
and less exacting landscapes. Simpson relies on a 
very sketchy stroke in the latter, and it is only 
when the body of his color has substance that 
he realizes his objective. Then he achieves scenes 
with the fragrance of spring. 3. t.. 


FOR BENEFIT OF CHINA: 
PAINTING BY TSIANG ZEN 


ODERN Chinese paintings by Tsiang Zen 
at the C. T. Loo Galleries are on exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of the American Bureau for 


Exhibitions of the Week 





Medical Aid to China. They are mounted upon 
silk scrolls and are decorative arrangements of 
flower and fruit forms, with a few of birds and 
animals. The artist is a teacher of art in Shang- 
hai, and the European influence on his style is 
strong. He exhibited in 1935 in Paris. In general 
his work as seen here is bold in form and delicate 
in color. Palms is dashing in its pattern, Lotus 
and Pad a greatly enlarged study executed in a 
few suggestive strokes is characteristic, and Por- 
trait of a Horse gives an idea of what the artist 
can do with a figure in movement 5.3 


ESSENTIAL FACTS: JULES’ 
EXPRESSIVE PICTURES 


ERVIN JULES can be counted upon to 

project the motivating idea of a painting 
with complete clarity. In the hard smooth sur- 
faces with which he describes his casual scenes of 
New York life now at the A.C.A. Galleries, cafe- 
terias, the subway and a group of poker players, 
one is less aware of the strokes of the brush than 
of manipulation of form almost as though the 
artist were modeling with his hands. He elongates 
for emphasis, he eliminates all but the telling de- 
tail and he leaves no doubt in the spectator’s 
mind of what he has set out to say. Sometimes 
his color swells to brilliance as in Hall Bedroom, 
an effective example of his clean expressive style. 
Often it is very dark, as in Night in Union 
Square, but nothing is sacrificed to intelligibility. 
Most of the canvases in the current show are 
very small, a fact of which one is hardly con- 
scious, however, for Jules integrates his subject 
matter with such emphasis and consistency that 
it is eloquent in any scale. 

Time and the Artist is one of these; so also is 
Presser, the tiny figure brought out brilliantly in 
the artificial light shining from above. The Con- 
ductor is very well observed as to light and 
shadow, and Cafeteria Politicians and Station 
are examples of Jules’ delightful caricature of 
familiar scenes, both of them compositions which 
have freshness and humor a 


SICKERT AND OTHERS AT A 
NEW BRITISH GALLERY 


HE American British Art Center, with the 
‘aban purpose of helping to keep Eng- 
lish artists alive “for the duration,” has estab- 
lished itself and its first show. This includes not 
only British painting and sculpture but also 
works from Canada and the United States. Each 
group exhibition will feature one British artist. 
The currently starred exhibitor is Walter Sickert. 
Sickert is as unpredictable as the wind. Now a 
painter, as in Carolina, of exquisite gradations 
of color, now a painter of gloomy and uninter- 
esting if literary arrangements, as in Hubby and 
Emily, and now one who captures in his Les 
Venétiennes all the glory of surface glow and 
texture of which Raphael Soyer makes such good 
use, he is the most temperamental of England’s 
older artists. 

Starting with Sickert, one will find this a more 
than passable show of British art. It runs from 
Wilson Steer’s Under the Trees, a sort of mod- 
ernistic Poringland Oak, with thick, crusty im- 
pasto, to Graham Sutherland’s Welsh Land- 
scape, as fascinatingly inscrutable as an Arthur 
Dove, and Christopher Wood’s Harbor Scene. 
Augustus John’s masculine Canadian Soldier, 
tactile to a degree, is here, also a commanding 
Cyclamen, the pot resting on a newspaper, by 
Barnard Lintott. Stanley Spencer submits the 
Jubilee Tree as well as four paintings entitled 
Human Affairs in his somewhat jumbled and ob- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUFL GALLERY 
MONET: “BASSIN AUX NYMPHEAS,” 1900 


DESMOND HARMSWORTH: “PARIS” 


EXHIBITED AT THE AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 





EXHIBITED AT THE ARTISTS’ GALLERY 
MAXWELL SIMPSON: “COUNTRY ROAD” 


MERVIN JULES: “STATION” 
EXHIBITED AT THE A.C.A, GALLERIES 
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scure Swan l pping stvle. The late Roger Fry is 
represented by a small landscape Arwell Estuary, 
which has nice color, as his broader later work 
possessed, but is obvious, and weak in organiza- 
tion. As a landscapist Fry had his moments but 
this was not one of them. It has something of 
his freshness and purity of color, but its cerebra- 
tion has pumped out the vitality. Desmond 
Harmsworth, in his contribution Parts, which is 
suffused with a red-violet glow against which 
chestnut trees and railings have immanent black- 
ness, presents a two-tone harmony, sad, and pos- 
sibly very true to the present moment. On his 
canal it seems as though the whole light of 
France were setting, not just the sun. Edward 
Wadsworth’s gay Plage Au Havre, antidotal to 
this, is early work very different from Wads- 
worth’s later puristic endeavors. Among the 
prominent British sculptors displayed are Henry 
Moore, Ben Nicholson and Epstein 

The Americans and Canadians are upstairs and 
among them are Simkha Simkhovitch, Isabel 
Bishop, Zerbe, Karl Knaths, and Marjorie Phil- 
lips. 5. Whe 


SPACIOUS EFFECTS IN 
BROCKMAN’S PAPERS 


NN BROCKMAN in her show of water- 
A colors and wash drawings at the Kleemann 
Galleries is most appealing when she is most 
free. Her sense of the architectural elements of a 
scene is instinctively so true that she can let her- 
self go as she has in several of her drawings, and 
the ease of her sketchy line is exceedingly effec- 
tive. Nude, Back View, for instance, is executed 
in pen and ink in its outline, and the wash put 
on freely so that the glinting light on the body 
itself, and on the background of green leaves, 
gives it warmth and vitality beyond what she 
often achieves in her more serious oils. 

Among the watercolors Cove Road, with its 
dashing treatment of foliage, is also well ar- 
ranged as to structural elements, but it is the 
sparkling ease of Miss Brockman’s use of the 
wash which remains in the mind rather than her 
solid comprehension of form. Granite is perhaps 
the most impressive painting in the show. It is 
also very simple in its components. Dark shad- 
ows deepen the sapphire blue of the water and 
throw into relief the great slabs of rock in the 
foreground. Above and beyond, the light strikes 
a patch of green meadow, adding emphasis to the 
pattern of the whole. 3. 4 


PAINTINGS BY LAVALLE, 
FORMAL AND INFORMAL 


HE paintings of John Lavalle at the O’ Toole 
"T caters present an enigma. Mr. Lavalle is 
a successful Boston portraitist. Yet he practises 
the art of portraiture with a certain scientific 
coldness, which, in spite of brilliant or high color, 
does not, for this observer, vivify the personali- 
ties of the sitters whom he records. That he 
might be said to be in the tradition of Charles 
Hopkinson would be more flattering if he had a 
greater sense of form or tactile values. He knows 
how to simplify, both in color and in back- 
ground, as in one of the best portraits, that of 
Mrs. Gordon A. Rentschler, but, in the ultimate 
analysis, his portraits are on the weak side as 
aesthetic products. On the other hand, when this 
artist betakes himself to a more informal me- 
dium he becomes altogether admirable. His series 
of watercolors from New Hampshire lakes and 
tropical ports is as well informed with stimulat- 
ing points of view and drawing as the portraits 
are not. Papers of brown bodies disporting them- 
selves in clear water or of various paintable 
churches and bastions in Haiti give one a very 
different idea of this painter’s talent and suggest 
that, with fortune, this might become some day 
the largest gun in his armory. J. W. L. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLORS 
OF TWO GENERATIONS 


. THE Milch Galleries a show of water- 
A colors by Americans contains some inter- 
esting contrasts, for with the Homers, Weirs and 
Hassams, hang works by Whorf, Sheets and Eliot 
O'Hara, all going to confirm the fact that this 
medium is one which suits American painters 
But what a difference in the careful explicit de- 
scription of Moran’s Hudson River scene, with 
its depth of perspective, and the sketchy effec- 
tive dash of Whorf’s typical view of a Province- 
town street. Beside a harbor scene by Twacht- 
man, of gossamer delicacy, hangs the brilliantly 
colored one by Margulies, built up from Cubist 
forms, and presented with a bang 





EXHIBITED AT THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 

MUSICIANS BY MODERN PAINTERS: 
(ABOVE) PENSIVE “SOLILOQUY” BY 
GUGLIELMI; (BELOW) A GAY “CLOWN 
AU VIOLON” BY THEO. STRAVINSKY 


EXHIBITED AT THE PASSEDOIT GALLERY 





It is interesting to see the style in watercolor 
of Maurice Prendergast, quite similar to his neat 
setting of color against color in small applica- 
tions of paint as in his oils, and Hassam’s sunny 
woodland scene has even more lightness and air 
than his work in oil. His Paris, 1881, with late 
afternoon sunshine just touching the roofs of 
houses is one of the most delightful and unpre- 
tentious little paintings in the show. There is a 
balanced, imaginatively patterned watercolor by 
Preston Dickinson, and a sparkling one of a 
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house in the woods by Helen Sawyer, but the 
most impressive work in the exhibition is Eakin’s 
portrait of MacDowell. With all his sober, 
straightforward characterization, it has unusual 
dash in the freedom of the brush stroke which 
describes the intense expression of the face and 
the erect pose of the sitter eS 


PAINTERS VIEW MUSIC: 
TWO SHOWS 


E KNOW what happens when the doctor 
looks at literature —literature becomes 
catalysis—but what happens when the painter 
looks at music? The painter does not go into 
an adagio dance and stand on his head, stylisti- 
cally. He does business at the same old stand 
and can be recognized a mile away by his touch 
or handwriting. Yet none the less the painter 
looks at music often. This is proved by two cur- 
rent shows: “In Praise of Music,” at the Passe- 
doit Gallery, and “The Painter Looks at Music,” 
at the Downtown Gallery. Bedecking the latter 
are Steig’s sculptured violin player (with bow 
and fiddle held in the wrong hands!) and a 
weathervane of Gabriel blowing his horn. It is 
to be admitted that some of the paintings in this 
show were commissioned. The contemporaries, 
however, come off almost as grandly as the nine- 
teenth century men, excepting William Harnett 
among the latter, who contributes two fine can- 
vases each rich in texture. The recording instru- 
ments vary from a steam-whistle (Sheeler’s con- 
tribution) to a recorder (Julian Levi's contribu- 
tion, in one of the best pictures in the show.) 
Karfiol offers an unusually gay oil, featuring an 
accordion player and a guitar player. Kuniyoshi’s 
Still-Life with Accordion is, considering the fluffy 
objects and subtle color, a canvas compact as 
never before. Jack Levine’s red-sleeved, blue- 
bodiced King David Playing the Harp (in tem- 
pera) is memorable, in which category also are 
Siporin’s Mariachi (wandering minstrels of Mex- 
ico), and Hart's lithograph, Mexican Orchestra. 
The Passedoit Gallery combines both Ameri- 
cans and Continentals in another richly refresh- 
ing exhibition. What a list of names there is, 
and most of the artists have been caught at con- 
cert pitch: Andreu, Annot, Avery, Beckmann, 
Chagall, Charlot, Derain, Dickinson (Edwin), 
both Dufys, Fantin-Latour, De la Fresnaye, Gris, 
Homer, Jacobi, Menkes, Monp, Ozenfant, Pi- 
casso, Stravinsky (Theodore), and from another 
age, the Davidian Antoine Vestier. Many virtues 
are inherent in these works individually, but for 
as good a spirit of music as paint may evoke, | 
would signalize The Guarneri by Rudolf Jacobi, 
followed in one-two-three order by Sygmunt 
Menkes’ Tulips and Mandolin, the cubistic Trois 
Violons by Juan Gris, and Instrument Hypo- 
thétique, a tour de force by Amedée Ozenfant. 
There is sculpture at the Passedoit by 
De Creeft, Lipschitz, Marcks, and Zorach. The 
first-mentioned has a precious Peter Pan Playing 
the Lute, in ivory, and Old Friends (a fat woman 
and her cello) cast in aluminum. ‘a? ae 


FRIDA GUGLER: VENICE 
ROMANTIC IN PAINT 


RIDA GUGLER paints Venice ingratiat- 

ingly. Whether it is a lot cf’ gondolas, land- 
ing tomatoes for market at a traghetto or 
whether it is the Piazzetta itself, the poetry of 
that city has entered her and finds responsive 
brushes. The Fifteen Gallery is showing a score 
of her works. Hers is a thick and romantic pig- 
ment, vague but not too vague, while she paints 
Venice, but when she returns to her native shores 
and does a pastel of the Grand Central and a 
watercolor of St. Thomas’ Church, her light be- 
comes uningratiating and as hard as our daylight 
is to the physicist. J. W. Lb. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Public Sale Yanuary 34 and February ‘ at 2 p.m. 
Superb English XVIII Century Porcelains 


Property of 


MISS HELEN G. FERGUSON 
English XVIII Century Furniture and Silver 
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PAINTINGS + OTHER ART PROPERTY 


From Various Owners and Including Property 


From the Collection of the Late James Parme rez, Washington, D. C. 
CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, AND OTHER FINE FURS 





Duesbury Derby Porcelain “Mercury” and “Fame” and Chelsea Porcelain “Lovers” 


| Seley teal Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, 
and Bristol 18th century porcelains includ- 
ing birds, romantic and mythological figures, 
vases, plates, cups and teapots. Also Ralph 
Wood Staffordshire figures and salt-glaze ware. 

English 18th century furniture, largely 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite pieces, and a rare 
George II carved mahogany lion-mask tester 
bedstead. An extensive selection of fine 
Georgian silver. :: A Brussels Renaissance silk- 


woven hunting tapestry and other tapestries. 
Oriental rugs in a variety of weaves. :: Paint- 
ings including four “conversation pieces” at- 
tributed to Pietro Longhi. :: Also a group of 
furs including a chinchilla cape and an ermine 
cape. 
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ART THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


NEW YORK: - H. WHITNEY from a portrait of John Paul Jones by an un- other representative Americans \mong the 
js " “ known artist to the work of contemporaries, the sculptures—all bronzes save for a terracotta bust 
MODERN MUSEUM HEAD Batter- 


collection includes a fine Whistler canvas of Pavlova by Malvina Hoffman—are a group 





sea Reach, and two other works by that master of six works by Paul Manship and examples by 
HE election of John Hay Whitney to suc- a pair of impressive and characteristic marines Jacob Epstein, Robert Aitken, Fred G. R. Roth 

pf yen Nelson A. Rockefeller as president of by Albert P. Ryder and a group of watercolors and other artists 
the Museum of Modern Art has been announced in the Impressionistic stvle of Childe Hassam \n unusually wise and generous provision of 
by Stephen C. Clark, Chairman of the Board of The paintings also include works by J. Alden Mr. Parmelee’s will was that the Gallery need 
Trustees, who at the same time announced the Weir, Winslow Homer, John Singer Sargent and not necessarily retain all of the objects bequeathed 


acceptance with regret of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
resignation with the statement: “Mr. Rockefe!- 
ler, who has served as President of the Museum 
since May 1939, finds it necessary to relinquish 
the presidency because of his work as Codérdina- 
tor of Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics. The duties of 
that office, to which he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in August of last year, require 
him to spend most of his time in Washington. It 
is for this reason, primarily, that he will not be 
able to continue his work as president of the 
Museum.” 

Mr. Whitney, a leading collector of modern 
art who has frequently lent paintings to exhibi- 
tions at the Museum and elsewhere, has been a 
Trustee since 1930, and since 1935 he has been 
President of the Museum’s Film Library, an 
office which he will retain 


WASHINGTON: PARMELEE 
BEQUEST TO CORCORAN 


ORE than fifty notable American paint- 
ings and sculptures have been added to 


the collection of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 





the bequest of the late James Parmelee, a former BEQUEATHED TO THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, BY THE LATE JAMES PARMELEE 


vice-president of the Gallery. Ranging in date WHISTLER: “BATTERSEA REACH,” A PAINTED VERSION OF A FAVORITE SUBJECT 
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}INTERIOR 
| DECORATIONS 





| FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 
OBJETS D’ART 
| L 


i} Sitting Room 
| in “Modern Style 


An intimate sitting room 
in which an interesting 
architectural background 
harmonizes with furni- 
ture in amboine, parch- 
ment and lacquer. Re- 
cently executed for a 
| New York apartment. 


L.« ALAVOINE &€ CO - 


| 712 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK . 42 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 
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“ST. STEPHEN,” 
POLYCHROMED 
WOODEN BAROQUE 
SCULPTURE FROM 
CENTRAL MEXICO 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED 
BY THE MUSEUM OF 
HISTORIC ART, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


to it, and it specifically authorized the Trustees to sell and dispose of such 
works as they did not consider suitable for the permanent collection. With- 
out restriction as to its use, a share of his residuary estate was also left to 
the Gallery by Mr. Parmelee 


PRINCETON: BAROQUE SCULPTURE FROM 
CENTRAL MEXICO ACQUIRED 


HAT Baroque sculpture in Mexico is not merely a provincial reflec- 
T tion of Spanish accomplishment but is often the work of men who 
were masters in their own right, is attested by a handsome wooden figure 
of St. Stephen, recently added to Princeton University’s Museum of His- 
toric Art. Of heroic size, it is covered with plaster, polychromed and guilded, 
and its identification as St. Stephen is established by the bloody head—sign 
of his lapidation—the dalmatic and the book 

\lthough its exact provenience is at present unknown, it is the belief of 
authorities of the Museum that it is from central Mexico, and as such it is 
one of the rare examples of Mexican Baroque sculpture in collections in 
this country. Few statues of the period have greater power in gesture or 
expression, and merely from the competence of the guilded design on the 
dalmatic, the work is shown to be one of no little importance. 


BUFFALO: LOAN EXHIBIT OF AFRICAN GOLD 
AT THE MUSEUM 


ATING probably from the eighteenth century or earlier is an extraor- 
ID) dinary collection of African gold objects lent to the Albright Art 
Gallery by Mr. Georges Keller which offer evidence of the existence in 
Africa of artistically productive civilizations other than the Benin. Deriv- 
ing mainly from the Lobi and Baoule tribes of the Ivory Coast and the 
Ashanti of the Gold Coast, the objects comprise masks, necklaces, breast- 
plates and animal forms which were brought out of France before the 
German invasion. A mask from the Lobi tribe and a necklace of the 
Ashanti, part of the treasure of King Pnom-Peh are the only items which 
have been previously exhibited. 

Mostly of pure gold and executed in the lost wax technique, they are the 
product of highly accomplished craftsmen of whose methods little is known 
at present. Masks are modeled with the amazing feeling for form which so 
impressed artists in the early years of this century; a necklace gives the 
appearance of being spun with gold wire; two breastplate ornaments are 
decorated with delicate chasing worthy of an African Cellini. The highly 
refined and very difficult lost wax method employed in their manufacture 
was probably similar to that used in the casting of Benin bronzes, and the 
details of the process are unknown to us. The technique may have been 
imported from Portugal or it may have been derived from Egypt at a 
remote period 








For the Benefit of 
The Old New York Chapter 
BRITISH WAR RELIEF SOCIETY, INC. 


EXHIBITION OF 
ENGLISH and FRENCH 


LANDSCAPES 


BY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH MASTERS 


Boudin Degas Monet 

Cezanne Gauguin Pissarro 

Corot Van Gogh Renoir 
Seurat Sisley 


To Be Opened on Tuesday, January 21st 


by 


Mr. RAYMOND MASSEY 


at 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


The exhibition will remain on view until February 8th 





“Le Pont d'Argenteuil" 


CLAUDE MONET 
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ARTIST 
Bellini 
Bellini 
Breughel 
Cezanne 
Cezanne 
Cezanne 
Chardin 
Crivelli 


Gauguin 


Van der Goes 
Van Eyck 
Van Gogh 
Van Gogh 
Veneto 
Vermeer 


lovers, 





A 
RENOIR: “THE CUP OF CHOCOLATE” 


TITLE 
The Doge 


students 


Color Prints 


rvs 

[ue rapid growth of art apprecia- 
tion in America has brought an enor- 
mous demand for color reproductions 
of outstanding masterpieces of paint- 
from art 
teachers everywhere. 


and 


The following pictures are offered at 
the modest price of 80c per print: 
mailed free anywhere in the United 
States, while the quantities last: 


PLATE SIZE 


8144x1049 


Feast of the Gods 842x734 


The Harvest 
The Bathers 


1334x10 
944x7% 


House of Lacroix 9144x11%4 


Still Life 


81ox7i% 


Grace Before Meals 734x934 
Virgin and Child 84x13 


St. Catherine 


934x74o 


Meadows of Memory 13x9%4 


Young Woman 
Will Shuster 
Reverie 
Tahitian Scene 
Father and Son 


8414x1234 
91ox7 
8x11%4 
124x10 
9x13 


Don Manuel Osorio 10x13 
Claes Van Voorhout 10x1242 
Graham Children 834x7%4 


Edward VI 
Clown 
Annunciation 
Flight to Egypt 


Mother and Child 


Self-Portrait 
By the Seashore 


Cup of Chocolate 
Grand Boulevards 


Therese Berard 
Self-Portrait, 


La Parade 
American Scene 


Cardinal Granvella 
The Holy Family 


St. Francis 
The High House 
Night Cafe 


Portrait of a Man 


The Milkmaid 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Established in the United States 


in 1920 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


1872 
Self-Portrait, 1897 
Virgin and Child 

Journey of the Magi 


734 Circle 
644x144 
12x7 
Tx7\%4 
844x10 
816x111 
8x101%4 
10x124% 
934x8 
744x9 
86x11 
64ox8 
844x114 
9x645 
934x616 
914xTh4 
8x10%4 
834x74¢ 
534x5 
10x12 
944x74o 
8x1034 
T34x8% 


Simply check the pictures you 
want, tear off this advertisement, 
enclose your check or money or- 
der for 80 cents for each print 
ordered, and mail today to 


THE ART NEWS 


136 EAST 57 ST.,. NEW YORK 






















Exhibitions of the Week 
page 20 
ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: SEVEN NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from 


HE Arden Galleries are showing paintings, drawings and sculpture by 
on den who have all been pupils of Archipenko, and among the nineteen 
artists who contribute their works are a number who are well known in 
New York. Doris Caesar, for instance, is a sculptor who has long since made 
a place for herself here with her direct and controlled style of modelling 
She is represented by two small bronze groups, strong in their 
emotional appeal. Not so familiar is the work of Merre Kahler of Los An- 
geles whose pewter sculpture Sita is adroitly elongated in tts form and pre- 
sents an interesting silhouette. The sculpture in this show is more inter- 
esting than the paintings, but it cannot be said that the typical style of 
Archipenko himself has left its mark on most of the work 


figures 


MILIO GRAU-SALA’S current exhibition at the Findlay Galleries, 
EK, the first that he has had here in nearly three years, 1s full of the high 
spirits and flutter which marked his work in his earlier shows. His tendency 
to crowd his canvases with too much material is still in evidence, and con- 
fuses the observer of too analytical an eye. Fleurs et Raisins, attempting 
less succeeds better than the more inclusive scenes, for its elements are simple 
and the artist has given them radiant lighting. One landscape stands out, 
however, above all the paintings in the show, for the figures with their 
strongly patterned backgrounds and linear devices inevitably recall Matisse. 
This is a tenderly painted little scene composed of a road, a patch of 
featherly green woods and a glimpse of the distance, in which there is more 
feeling for atmosphere than in all the other works put together. 


IVE painters are exhibiting at the Vendome Galleries. Roy Gates Per- 

ham, Jr., is the most chic and elegant. In works like Along the Hudson, 
which is like an Eilshemius, and White Flowers, which has an attractive 
silken patina, he appears to advantage. Leo Quanchi has greater robustness 
both as to technique and as to sentiment. His studies, Dead Bird and Still- 
Life with Dead Fish, show it. Milo Kincner’s Up The Hudson and Farm Near 
Middletown are nicely organized but not outstandingly subtle, while in 
Maxwell Mandell the Vendome Galleries present a watercolorist of strength, 
but one who associates objects unsurely and also clutters. Emma Stamoules 
is the fifth exhibitor. 


N THIS age pastel like oil must be bold in order to carry. Pastel can 
I be. The matter is one of design and composition as much as handling. 
George Wharton Edwards handles pastel and gouache with great refinement. 
His draftsmanship is assured and accurate. The views by him of Paris, Italy, 
The Netherlands, and Maine now to be seen at the Grand Central Galleries, 
Vanderbilt Avenue branch, are informal and casual studies, but highly fin- 
ished withal. Save for Le Pond Alexandre III and Canal and Belfry at 
Bruges and The Pot of Tea: Hindeloopen, they have a tendency to be fuzzy. 


HE galleries of the Lincoln Warehouse are presenting some selected 

American painters ranging from Eakins to Henri. Exactly four paint- 
ings could be called topnotch—these are the two Vedders, the remarkable 
thumb-nail pochade of Friars on the Road and the canvas of a centaur 
kidnapping a maiden, and the two George Fullers, Maidenhood, more pre- 
cise than most Fullers, and Violin Player. The Eakins is sober in spirit but 
is enlivened by some light Whistleresque pseudo-japonaiserie in the back- 
ground. J. A. Noble and Max Bohm here outrank some names of greater 
weight, e.g., La Farge, Hassam, and J. F. Murphy. 


HE Argent Galleries hang a vast display—136 items—of the work of 
Eve van Ek. This work comprises watercolors and black and whites, 
the latter predominating and hails from many lands. The oriental lands— 
China, Japan, Egypt, and Russia—have been the most inspirational to her, 
judging from the quality of drawing and composition. 


ORMAN ROCKWELL’S oils and watercolors that were made to 
N illustrate literature (like Tom Sawyer and The Headless Horseman 
of Sleepy Hollow) or history are on show at the Ferargil Galleries. These 
paintings, though excessive in their devotion to accuracy of draftsmanship 
and even adventitious detail, are sometimes quite dramatic. 


341 Documents of Modern Art 


(Continued from page 9) 


literal quotation, to effect a close personal understanding and relationship 
with the creator, avoiding the compromise of collective taste of museum 
boards and the implied awesomeness of vast public collections. He has 
sought to make appreciable the genius of the artist without affectation or 
intellectual dogmatism, with greater concern for the future than for con- 
temporary criticism, and, finally, to demonstrate the community of twen- 
tieth century art, through its prototype, with the historic stream of creative 
effort. 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue, cor. 57th St. 


_ircie rt) / . 


EXHIBITION 
From Monday, January 20th 

Weekdays 9 - 5:30 

a 
Jacobean Furniture — Rugs 
Two pieces of Diamond 
Jewelry 
Property of 

MRS. ALLEN B. FORBES 


“Brookwood”, Greenwich, Conn. 


* 
Paintings by Eilshemius and 
Others 
American Furniture 
Silver—Decorations 
Property of 
LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS 
New York 
. 


CHINESE ART 
Jade—Coral—lIvory—Silver 
Potteries—Bronzes | 
Paintings—tTextiles 
Property of 
Two Oriental Collectors 


. 
With Additions 


. 

PUBLIC SALE 
Thursday and Friday, 
January 23 and 24 at 2 P.M. 
* 


Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bade and E. J. Clark 


TONYING 


& COMPANY, Inc. 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


SHANGHAI PEIPING 


JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.] 


High Grade 
Picture Frames 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 














N. M. Acquavella 


Galleries 


Old & Modern Paintings 
38 E. 57TH St., New York 


January 18, 1941 





EILSHEMIUS SALE: KENDE GALLERIES 
“EVENING HOUR”: SUN-FLECKED PAINTING BY EILSHEMIUS 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Kilshemius, Forbes Furniture e° Paintings 


N THE afternoons of January 23 and 24 the contents of the home 
() of Louis Eilshemius at 118 East 57 St. will be dispersed at public 
sale at the Kende Galleries, following exhibition from January 20. The 
artist’s spectacular career, his colorful personality and the ever increasing 
respect his work commands lend an unusual interest to his possessions. His 
own highly individual work is generously represented, Endfield Falls, 
Ithaca, New York being a typical composition with nudes in a hazy land- 
scape, and Sawkill River Falls a similar romantic scene done in water colors. 

Jacobean oak furniture, silver, English needlework, Oriental rugs and 
diamond jewelry, the property of Mrs. Allen B. Forbes of “Brookwood,” 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and Chinese art from two Oriental collections, 
comprising jade, coral, ivory, silver, pottery, bronze, paintings and tex- 
tiles, will also be offered. Most striking among the Jacobean pieces is a 
carved oak kneading trough, an elaborate ancestor of the simple, functional 
troughs of colonial New England. 





Warburg et al. Furniture eS Decorations 


RENCH and other European furniture and decorations, antique tex- 
F ties paintings, silver and rugs, the property of Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, 
New York, with property of Mrs. William Beard, New York, a Long 
Island private collector, and other owners will be dispersed at public sale 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries the afternoons of January 24 and 25, follow- 
ing exhibition each weekday from January 18. 

An extensive group of French furniture offers a selection of eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century chairs in needlepoint, tapestry or damask, 
tables with marquetry decoration, commodes, carved and gilded mirrors, 
and other pieces. Included are a Louis XV inlaid acajou and tulipwood 
commode by Louis Delaitre (M.E. 1738); a Louis XVI palissander mar- 
quetry commode by Jean-Francois Leleu (M.E. 1764); a pair of Louis XVI 
carved and gilded armchairs covered in Aubusson tapestry of the period 
and a Louis XVI inlaid poudreuse. Italian and other oak and walnut furni- 
ture includes sets of carved walnut armchairs in seventeenth century 
Oudenaarde tapestry and other items. Also listed are William and Mary 
sofas and chairs covered in sixteenth and seventeenth century Brussels and 
Flemish tapestry. There are among the decorations a polychromed stucco 
relief of the Madonna and Child by Lucca Della Robbia, an Empire bronze 
doré table garniture by Pierre Philippe Thomire, many of ‘whose master- 
pieces were produced for Napoleon, as well as decorative and table porce- 
lain. 





WARBURG SALE: PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 
XVII CENTURY BRUSSELS SILK-WOVEN VERDURE TAPESTRY 
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C. T. LOO & CO. 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET (Fuller Bldg.) NEW YORK 
Shanghai 48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris Peiping 


NO SKILL IS REQUIRED. You can do it yourself in your own 
home or office without the use of any tools or appliances. 
Many subscribers to The Art News have known this for 
some time. Each week they quickly and easily insert their 
Art News in the good-looking binder we supply. Then they 
know exactly where to look for any copy, and their place 
is so much neater. Try it yourself. Just send $2 to The Art 
News for a binder, to 136 East 57 St., New York. 


DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX and XX Century French Paintings 


NEW YORK PARIS 
12 East 57 Street 37 Avenue de Friedland 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


NEW YORK 
Cables: SCHAEFFART, N. Y. 
61 EAST 57th STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Director: LeROY M. BACKUS 
1155 CALIFORNIA STREET 


AMERICAN AGENTS OF D. KATZ, DIEREN, HOLLAND 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
EARLY CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
NEW YORK LONDON 


| EAST 57 ST. 35 OLD BOND ST. 






30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e ROMAN 
HIRSCH MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


J. HIRSCH & CIE, PARIS 


J A COB ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


It RUE ROYALE 



































EXHIBITION 


ABRAHAM 
RATTNER 


January 20 to February 8 


STENDAHL 


ART GALLERIES 


3006 Wilshire Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


KLEE 


Works from 1909-1939 
THROUGH JANUARY 


Braque @ Chagall © Feininger 
Hofer e¢ Kandinsky © Léger 
Lehmbruck @ Maillol © Picasso 


18 EAST 57th, N. Y. 










JOHN 


LAVALLE 


e Portraits 
e Watercolors 


Through January 25 


O'TOOLE GALLERIES 
24 East 64 St. New York 





MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


ELISEE MACLET 


To February 8th 


Perls 


GALLERIES 
32 E. 58th Street, New York 





LEON P. 


ISMITH 


OILS & WATERCOLORS 


ueTowe tAesst* 


Through February 6 














SMR ECENT PAINTINGS BY UHM we 
DOROTHY > 


DEYRUP | 


January 20-February | 


Montross Gallery 
HANUMAN 785 Fifth Ave., N. V ennui 


= 
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Ferargil Galleries 


STUItiitiillt 


Frederic Newlin Price 


63 East 57 St.. New York 





EXHIBITIONS 





Vervin Jules 
American British Contemporary Paintings; S 
of Women Painters & Sculptors Annual, 
, to Jan. 
2s, to Jan 


American emia 5 


Women Geographers: 
- Maxwell Simpson 

Joseph Stella 
Artist-Craftsman, 64 E 


Naveld Rotenberg: 
Barbizon-Plaza, 


French XIX Century Landscapes 


» American Prints, 


: ssunpture Jan. 
s, to Feb 
s, to Jan. 
. 20-Feb. 
to Feb. 


Carnegie Hall. 1 
yoo se Prints, 
Camprubi: Paratings, Jan. 20-Feb. § 
, to Feb. 
to Jan. 2 


Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 5 
Decorators Club, 7 
Downtown, 43 E. 51 
Durand-Ruel, 


“The Painter Pag a Music,” 
Jerome DeWitt: 


Ferargil, 63 E ‘ 
..Frida Gugler: 


American Primitive 


( aunces Ryder 
\ heathens: ‘Btchers 
Fulpiaiiains Paintings, 
s, to Feb. 
. 21-Feb 


Grand Central, 15 ‘\ anderbilt. 


Hotel Gotham... 
..Edwin Grossman: 


Grand Central, 


-Ann Brockman: 
i El Greco: 
eevee: 


Augustus Vincent Tack: Paintings, 
.Modern French Paintings, J: 
. Paderico Cantu: 


Edgar Jenney: 


American Watercolors, 
..Dorothy Deyrup: Paintings, 
“The Animal Kingdom”: | 
i - eomee Bhat: 


— l ibrary, 20 E 


‘A Loyalist Saale in New 

“Contrasts in Old & Ne 

. Oliver Barrett: 

eee ere eee Landscape Paintings. 
Group Show: 

Art Directors’ Paintings, 


Museumm.of N. Y.C. ....... 
Neumann, 543 Madison... 


N. 7; Public ‘yall 
N. Y. School of saw hg 160 Lexington... fs 
Non-Objective Paintings, 


O'Toole, 24 E. ¢ John Lavalle: 


.Edward Hopper: 
.French Paintings 


Rehn, 683 Fifth 


Paintings (1007-14), 
Riverside, 310 Riverside. ; 


from World’s F 

Prints from Uruguay, Jan. 
Robert-Lee, 69 E. Japanese Prints, 
BORE, Ott PRRIIOR: « «5. sc cc dscnccc sean’ African Primitive 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 
Schoenemann, 605 ! i 


C / 
Studio Guild, 7 
Uptown, 249 West 


End. ' ! Leon Smith: 


Group Show: 


Wakefield, 64 3 a, See Charles Chase: : 


Weyhe, 704 yee Seaaies ae ts “American Tomes ] 
1 W. 6...... Sculpture; 
Toni Hughes: 


Whitney Museum, 
Willard, 32 E. 57 


IN NEW YORK 


DURATION 
, to Jan. 2 


to Feb 


to Jan 


20-Feb 


s, to Jan 
gs, to Jan 

5, to Feb 
», to Feb 
. 20-Feb 
s, to Feb 


21-Feb 


gs, to Jan 
s, to Feb. 


23-Mar. 
21-Feb 


to Jan 


s, to Jan 
s, to Feb 
. 20-Feb 
s, to Jan. 2 
2s, to Jan 
s, Jan. 20-30 
.Modern French Pasntings, 
ry, to Jan 
. 21-Feb 


to Feb 


to Jan 
to Jan 


to Jan 


g s, to Feb. 


American oe 


to Jan. 
to Jan. 
to Feb 
to Feb. 
27-Feb. 


Jan. 20-Feb. 
weler, to Feb 
s, to Feb 
s, to Jan. 
to Feb. 8 


20-Feb 


, to Feb 


to Jan 
"22-April 


, to Jan. 


to Feb 


“ta to Feb. 
, to Jan. 


to Jan 


, to Apr 


to Jan. 


s, to Jan. 
American Paintings, 
, to Jan. 
s, to Jan. 
’ to Jan. 
s, to Feb. 
s, to Jan. 
to Feb. 
, to Feb. 
19-Feb. 


to Jan. 


to Jan. 


, to Feb. 
..English XVIII Century Paintings, 
Old Masters, 
International Group: Paintings, 


to Jan. 


to Jan. : 
. 20-Feb. 
, to Jan. 
, to Feb. 
, to Feb. 
, to Jan. 
, to Jan. 
, to Jan. ; 
’ to Jan. 
Watercolor Annual, 
> Arabesques, to Jan. 


to Feb. 
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NEWHOUSE 
|GALLERIES 


INC 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


EARLY AND LATE WORKS BY 


VLAMINCK 


Through Feb. 8 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57 STREET ¢ NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DORIS LEE 


To January 31 


WALKER GALLERIES 


108 EAST 57TH STREET 





Humanitarian Art and Other Paintings by 


PUMA 


Through Feb. 1 


GALLERY 
BONESTELL vee srs. 


Open Sundays $ to 5 P. M. 


KHKKKKIKAAAH AD merica's firet 
All - American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 


invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
Il E. 57th St... New York 











DOWNTOWN o 


PAINTERS LOOK AT 


a 

MUSIC &¢& 

rm 

Through January Ww 

43 EAST 51 St. NEW YORK ™< 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 
11 East 57 Street * New York 


Hartveld Galleries 
Old Masters 


21 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 





THROUGH FEB. 
A GROUP OF 


WATERCOLORS 


by American Artists 
GALLERIES 
MILCH 108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


Printed by WNU, N. Y. 
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Selling Art 


To Americans 
SINCE 1902 


MERICA’S oldest art magazine is proud of its thirty-nine year record 

A of presenting art to our fellow-citizens. It is also proud of the fact that 
) it carries more art and antique advertising than any other publication 
in the world. Below are the dealers in the United States who have pre- 
sented their merchandise to Americans in the advertising columns of The 
Art News during the past year. We commend the patronage and interest of 
our readers to these dealers whose integrity we can recommend. We hope 
many more dealers in this country will be added to this list in the coming 
months and we extend to all American dealers a sincere invitation to become 
more active in the promotion of their business, not only for the sake of their 
pocketbooks, but for the furtherance and protection of a culture in America 
that must live and progress if we, as Americans, are to remain Americans. 


ys 


A. C. A. Gallery 

N. M. Acquavella Galleries 
L. Alavoine & Co. 
Argent Galleries 

Arden Gallery 

Artists Gallery 

Art Trading Co. 
Babcock Galleries 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery 
Berry-Hill 

Bignou Gallery 

Bland Gallery 

Bonestell Gallery 
Buchholz Galleries 
Butler Galleries 

Carroll Carstairs 

Ralph M. Chait 

Chao Ming Chen 
Contemporary Arts 
Downtown Gallery 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Durlacher Brothers 
Duveen Brothers 
Ferargil Gallery 

Fifteen Gallery 

460 Park Ave. Gallery 
Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
French Art Gallery 
French & Co. 

Ginsburg & Levy 
Grand Central Art Galleries 
Grant Studios 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. 
Marie Harriman Gallery 
Hartveld Galleries 
Jacob Hirsch 








Josephine Howell 
International Studio Art Corp. 
Dikran G. Kelekian, Inc. 
Kende Galleries 
Kent-Costikyan 
Kleemann Galleries 
M. Knoedler & Co. 
Koetser Gallery 

John Levy Galleries 
Julien Levy Galleries 
Lincoln Galleries 
Lilienfeld Galleries 
Adolph Loewi 

C. T. Leo & Co. 
Julius Lowy 

Macbeth Gallery 
Pierre Matisse 
Jacques Marchais, Inc. 
McMillen Inc. 

Elinor Merrell 
Midtown Galleries 
Milch Galleries 
Montross Gallery 
Morgan Gallery 
Morton Gallery 
Museum Silver Shop 
J. B. Neumann 
Newhouse Galleries 
Nierendorf Galleries 
Number 10 Gallery 
A. Olivotti & Co. 
James St. L. O'Toole 
Orrefors Galleries 
Parke-Bernet Galleries 
Frank Partridge, Inc. 
Georgette Passedoit 


* 





Perls Galleries 

Persian Antique Gallery 
Plaza Art Galleries 
Raymond & Raymond, Inc. 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries 
Robinson Galleries 

H. F. Sachs, Inc. 

St. Etienne Galleries 
Scalamandre Silks 
Schaeffer Galleries 

Scott & Fowles 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries 
Schoenemann Galleries 
Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co. 
Charles Sessler 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries 
Silo’s 

Starbuck & Hunt 

Marie Sterner Galleries 
Studio Guild 

Arthur Sussel 

Tonying & Co. 

Uptown Gallery 

Valentine Gallery 
Vendome Gallery 

James Vigeveno 

Wakefield Galleries 
Walker Galleries 
Parish-Watson & Co. 
Weyhe Gallery 

Whyte Galleries 
Wildenstein & Co. 
Yamanaka & Co. 

Howard Young Galleries 















MODERN ART 


PRESENTING FOR SALE PAINTINGS BY THE FOL- 
LOWING MODERN FRENCH & AMERICAN ARTISTS: 
























FRENCH 
ANDREU GRIS PICASSO 
BRAQUE LEFRANC RENOIR 
CEZANNE LEGER ROUAULT 
CHIRICO MATISSE ROUSSEAU 
DEGAS MIRO SOUTINE 
DERAIN MODIGLIANI UTRILLO 
DUFY MONDRIAN VIVIN 


AMERICAN 







AVERY HARTL 
JOHN KANE 


EILSHEMIUS LEBDUSKA 







VALENTINE GALLERY 


16 EAST 57 STREET - NEW YORK | 









